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AN EXHIBITION OF EARLY 
CHINESE PICTURES 

THE Chinese pictures recently acquired by the British 
Museum were placed on exhibition there last summer. 
The earliest date back 1,500 years. When these Chinese old 
masters were produced, our own British ancestors, still in a 
savage state, were daubing their bodies with woad. 

Of the British Museum pictures by Chinese artists two 
were purchased from the Bahr collection which recently was 
brought over here and exhibited in the Montross galleries. 
Although placed on view without much preliminary fuss, 
these pictures soon attracted attention by reason of their 
extraordinary artistic qualities, which could be recognized 
notwithstanding the strange and exotic art of which they 
were examples. It is, in fact, a long time since New York has 
had so unusual and interesting an exhibition and one so sue 
cessful in a quiet, unassuming way. It is a matter of regret to 
The Lotus that the pictures were put on view too late for no' 
tice in the November issue, and that they may now have been 
sent to other cities. But as the exhibition was successful in 
the matter of sales, as well as artistically, it is likely to be 
repeated. 

The Chinese call a picture «a painted poem.'" Their in" 
stinctive preference, in painting as in poetry, is for an art that 
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suggests rather than represents. Suggestion is sought as hav 
ing more power on the imagination than representation and 
as being more stimulating than the full realisation of a scene. 
Empty spaces are given their full value in design, therefore 
do not appear empty. To render the external aspect means 
nothing. The animated spirit, the character, the genius of 
things—these are the Chinese artist's aim. Rhythmical beauty 
is to him the highest essential quaHty in a work of art. 

Such conceptions of art, formulated as early as the sixth 
century by a Chinese critic, himself a painter, have moulded 
the art of Eastern Asia. The avoidance of any strong sug' 
gestion of relief, and the ignoring of cast shadows, are part 
of these deliberate preferences. Painting is in the flat tones 
usually associated by us with decoration, and the Chinese 
scrolls are striking in their decorative effect. 

When, in his book, "Painting in the Far East," Laurence 
Binyon says that "the general conception of Chinese art 
which prevails in Europe is entirely founded on the produc 
tions of its decadence," he is well within the facts. Even in 
the case of porcelain,^ the later kinds are collected and priced. 
The earher, simpler and grander forms scarcely are known, 
and are neglected. The real nature of the Chinese art of 
painting is absolutely unguessed at by any save a very few 
students. Any conception of it based on the bastard and 
comparatively worthless productions made now for two cen- 
turies in Canton, for the European market, is false. Yet these 
productions represent for most of the general public who have 
formed any idea at all on the subject, pictorial art in China. 
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Bright, if harmonious, colors, a tame sense of form, and 
monotonousrepetition of weak convention— such is Chinese 
painting in the minds of those who are unacquainted with the 
old masters of Chinese art. Japanese painting not only is 
of Chinese origin, but at various times when threatened widi 
decline, drew renewed vigor from the parent source. The 
Japanese collect early Chinese paintings as we do Leonardos 
and Rembrandts. 

The East both writes and. paints with a brush and origi' 
nally painting was considered a branch of calligraphy. It dc 
veloped that firmness, flexibility and sureness of hand which 
enabled the great Chinese painters to "write'' their pictures 
upon materials like silk or absorbent paper, on which the 
stroke, once made, could not be changed. The paint is not oils, 
but more of an ink. Says Mr. Binyon: "This association of 
painting with writing, together with the materials employed— 
brush and water— or bodycolor upon silk or absorbent paper 
—have determined to a large extent the aim and scope of the 
art. Chinese and Japanese paintings correspond, technically, 
rather to the drawings than to the oil pictures of Europe, 
though sometimes carried out on a large scale and capable of 
expressing imaginative ideas with great force and complete 
ness. But the character of these paintings is not due to tech' 
nical tradition alone." 

Early Chinese painting has been practically unknown in 
this country. And it is early with a vengeance. The pict' 
ures in the exhibition under notice go back 1,293 to the 
Tang dynasty, 6i8'9o6 A. D. ; and there are literary allusions 
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to paintings of as remote date as the Shang dynasty, 1766' 
1 122 B. C, or more than 3,000 years. Of the actual known 
pictures, the earliest example is in the British Museum. It 
dates from the fourth century and is a long roll entitled, "Pre 
cepts of the Instructress of the Palace.'' There are nine scenes, 
each illustrating an example of conduct held up for admiration 
by the teacher of the ladies of the imperial harem. At the side 
of a toilet scene is written, "All can adorn their faces, none 
can adorn her heart;'' and a bedroom conversation is accom' 
panied by the precept, "If your words be not sincere even 
your husband will not trust you." 

Chinese pictures are mounted on scrolls and the careless^ 
ness as to the color of these scrolls shows the unconcern of 
the Chinese for everything but the essentials— the pictures 
themselves. To view the pictures, however, is to ask how 
they would look taken off these scrolls and framed. And 
sacreligious as the su^estion may appear to the devotee of 
Oriental art, the difference between our old masters and the 
Chinese seemis to be that our's are framed and their's are not. 
For there are paintings in the Bahr collection that are beau' 
tifiil without allowance for place or circumstance of origin, 
and several that would make superb decorations on any wall. 
Absence of garishness is one of their fortunate character^ 
istics. Brown and old gold predominate, with reds, blues and 
greens, all deep and used sparingly. "A dragon rising from 
the Sea," supposedly the masterpiece of the collection, though 
it impressed me less than some of the other pictures, practi' 
cally is a monotone. 
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First in the collection, as hung in the galleries, was a large 
picture entitled a "Sage." It is the full figure of a man stand' 
ing, his hands clasped in front of him, a basket of fruit hang' 
ing from his wrist. The pose is quiet and dignified in spite 
of a play about the lips that indicates pleasure or even calm 
amusement. Possibly as he contemplates the twentieth cen' 
tury Fifth Avenue Americans who now come to look at him, 
he is happy in the reflection that he lived some time between 
1280 and 1368 A.D., the dates of the Yuan dynasty and the 
period of the picture. 

A "Pagoda in Mist'' is a very eflfective decoration in deep 
gold'brown tones with the slender, airy tower of the pagoda 
piercing the swathing vapors. "Arhat in Clouds Looking at 
Dragon" is a picture of a wonderftil world of swirlii^ clouds, 
seated on which a man, clad in red and dull gold, watches a 
dragon poised far above in the upper left hand comer of the 
picture, the whole somewhat bizarre from our point of view, 
but without question decorative. In "Portrait of a Lady" 
one misses detailed treatment of the face; and yet it su^ests 
quiet and contemplation. "The Earthly Paradise" is a master' 
piece of composition. High above a lake or sea, is poised a 
phoenix of curious shape; suggesting, in fact, that the Ming 
dynasty during which the picture was painted, was not un' 
familiar with the aeroplane. On the shore, a group listens 
to a sage addressing a man who appears to be turning away 
from him in dissent. There is a rocky slope. Part way up 
this stand two figures. Considerably frirther up and thrust 
out on a platform from which steps lead down to the water, 
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is another group watching the apparition in the air. High 
rocks rise in the background. Starting from the group on 
the shore, which is in the lower left foreground, and trav 
elling by natural attraction of interest to the second and 
third groups and from the latter to the phoenix high up to 
the left, the eye follows the perfect line of beauty, the curve. 

Between a "Court Beauty" and «A Lady of Quality'' was 
the finest decorative scroll in the show, a large picture entitled 
"Peacocks and Howers."" It is in deep reds and blues. The 
"Court Beauty'' is graceftJ, notwithstanding her exa^erated 
and affected attitude. "A Lady of Quality" carries a garden 
implement, and a basket in which she has gathered the sacred 
ftingi. The scroll owes much of its effectiveness to the fine 
sweep and folds of the costume. "Landscape and Clouds" is 
an interesting assembly of bizarre, greenish rock forms, with 
clouds swirling through between. 

"The Chess Players," like the "Sage" a picture of tiie Yuan 
dynasty, is a somewhat elaborate compositon; but even here 
the decorative effect, for which the Chinese painter appears 
to aim, is pronounced. The two players are seated under a 
tree in a courtyard or close. Beyond this is a table holding 
among other objects, a jar with a sprig of flowers. Then 
come die wall of the court and beyond it the house; and 
in the background high steeple-like rocks and a gorge. But 
what always catches the eye is the strong, solidly planted 
figure of a guard or watchman who, his arms folded, stands 
in the extreme right foreground some distance from the 
players. 
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"Although" says a writer on the British Museum pictures, 
"the names of a few artists are known even die most learned 
connoisseurs are chary of attributions and are content to 
assign most paintings to the period in which they were pro' 
duced, though even that seems often hypothetical, for imita- 
tions and forgeries abound. Also tradition in following a 
certain style of painting for a certain theme was largely 
practised, and an artist, for instance, who lived in the Ming 
dynasty (i368'i644) would if attempting a Buddha theme 
imitate the style of a painter who lived perhaps 400 years 
earlier, while if painting a landscape he would follow the 
conventions of his own day." 

To the Western mind the assignment of the period is 
sufficient. During the Russianjapanese War it was said that 
the names of the battlefields in Manchuria were too queer 
for us to be interested in more that the mere fects of victory 
or defeat; and it seems unlikely that "Hsia-Kwei," «Tang' 
binlaytsun" and "Chen'an'su" ever will fall as smoothly 
from the Western tongue as "Raphael," "Millet" and 
« Whistler ;" or that the collector will blithely announce his 
purchase of a Tung'ping'san. Here, at last, is a chance that 
works, not names, will win out. 
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